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The present compilation 
has not resulted in any remark- 
able discovery, but has served to 
establish a most essential factor 
in ahandbook, to wit, reasonable 
accuracy. The author has been 
able to unveil some mysteries, 
notably one surrounding the 
building of the wonderful Black 
Pagoda. The author has brought 
under reference nearly every 
reliable authority on the subject 
to give clear and accurate de- 
scription of the temples of 
Jagannath and Puri which are 
assisted by some beautiful photo- 
graphs in black and white 
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COMPILER’S NOTE. 


- — 


My policy throughout this compilation has 
been one of reculer pour mieux sauter; and 
while admitting that the effort has not resulted 
in any very remarkable discovery, it has, I 
think, served to establish a most essential factor 
in a handbook, to wit, reasonable accuracy. 1 
have been beset, at times, with the most start- 
ling theories, some of them my own, others 
proffered by those of whom 1 sought elucida- 
tion of certain so-called mysteries, notably that 
surrounding the building of the wonderful 
Black Pagoda ; but, as I have always considered 
theory a highly improper quantity in the con- 
struction ofa guide book, I have most care- 
fully eliminated the slightest suggestion of this 
phase and must leave my readers to, work out 
their own solutions. 

For the purposes of this work. I have brought 
under reference nearly every reliable authority 
on the subject, and in this connection I 
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acknowledge my indebtedness to the Librarian 
of the Imperial Library at Calcutta for his 
generous assistance. For the rest my thanks 
are due to the authorities of the Temple of 
Jugannath, and of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
the latter of whom have furnished the Map of 
Puri District. 
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PURI: AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
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Time as it is, cannot stay ; 
Nor again, as it was, can it be; 
Disappearing and passing away 
Are the world, and the ages, and we. 
-— LORD LYTTON. 


SUGANNATH-PURI, the Месса of the 
righteous Hindu, one of-the original strong- 
| holds of Buddhism and the home of Jugan- 
nath, the “Lord of the World," contains for the 
orientalist, the archzeologist and Ше antiquary an in- 
terest which few cities can boast ; while for the jaded 
business man and invalid it provides a health resort 
rivalling in its efficacy and charm some of the best 
known watering-places. | 
There are few places-of interest which 6 
these attributes. Indeed, it not infrequently happens 
that the researcher is beset with difficulties of the 
gravest nature in his quest for antiquities, He has, 
in some cases, to sacrifice comfort and health to-his 
thirst for knowledge, with the result that many | locali. 
ties of historical and other importance are either left 


entirely unexplored owing to their inaccessibility or 
I 
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are but imperfectly investigated. Such is not the 
case with Puri. Fixing one's base of operations in 
the little .settlement on the seashore, it is possible 
to exploit the environs of interest in comparative 
comfort. And what a fund of genuine interest do 
Puri and its environs provide, even for the layman. 
The splendour of ages, the handiwork of craftsmen, 
unrivalled not only in their own era, but in the 
present, the fancy and architectural magnificence of 
fanes dedicated to the worship of the innumerable 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon, the habitats of the 
followers of Lord Buddha, from the simple cell of 
the solitary ascetic to the rich and populous mon- 
astery attached to 
some sacred edifice 
long since crushed 
beneath the hand of 
Time. These relics 
of the religious 
history of India—of 
Brahminism, Jainism, 
Buddhism—a p pe al 
to the student as well 
as to the lay observer. 
They tell of a history, 
the obscurity of 
whose chronology is 
compensated by the 
possession of a con. 
A. Puri Fisherman, tinuous picture cf the 
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mutations of the human mind such as no other 
country in the world can furnish. 

On the western border of Puri have been found 
dolmens and other traces of prehistoric peoples. The 
Dhauli hill contains the oldest carving of an elephant 
known in India; while we have, within convenient 
distance of the town, edicts carved in stone and attri- 
buted to Xsoka, the celebrated Buddhist King of 
Magadha, who held sway in various parts of India in 
those days when the doctrines of Christianity were 
unknown, but whose principles were foreshadowed in 
teachings which enjoined among other ordinances, 
“ Obedience to parents; charity to all men; the 
saving of life, and purity." Last but not least, we 
have the famous temples, that of Jugannath at Puri 
and those dedicated to Siva at Bhubaneswar and 
Konarak: architectural masterpieces which have few 
rivals. 

Much of the early history of Orissa is lost in legend. 
Its annals, however, are stated to commence with the 
death of Krishna, the opening of the Kali Yuga or 
evil age 3001 B. C., and Ше reigns of Jojishtu Deo, 
Parikshita and Janamejaya. When one reads that 
the second named gentleman reigned 757 years and 
his son 512 years, it is hardly necessary to pursue 
this mythical chronology. On the other band, we 
have documentary proof ofa period in Orissan 
history which tells of exploits of considerable interest. 
Time was when the armies of Northern conquerors, 
bivouacked in the shadow of the sacred fanes of 
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Hinduism, desecrated their sanctuaries and laid waste 
their lands. Asa result of a bloody war Orissa was 
incorporated in the Empire of Asoka in 262 or 261 
B. C., and later, during the reign of the Mauryan 
Emperors, free entry to the province was established. 
The Khandagir and Uddaigiri hills bear witness to 
the influx of the Jains whose hermit caves, the earliest 
remaius as yet authenticated, and excavated between 
the third and first century, exist to this day, A 
succession of conquests and incursions lead us into 
the Christian era when in the r3th century we find 
the Mahomedan invaders on the borders of the 
territory of the Raja of Jugannath under the Bengal 
Sultan Ghias-ud-din Iwaz We are told that ou 
this occasion the Orissans held their own, but their 
capital was eventually captured and sacked by the 
Bengal King. One of the most notable invaders 
was the Emperor Feroz Shah who led his forces in 
person and subdued Orissa, occupying the royal 
residence at Cuttack and hunting elephants. 

The close of the sixteenth century saw Orissa in 
the entire possession of the followers of. the Prophet, 
and then followed a persecution which has left its 
mark on the Province to this day. The magic 
kettledrum of Kalapahar the Afghan conqueror, 
“ас the sound of which the ears and feet of the 
idols would drop off for many coss all round," 
resounded in the sacred mandaps of Jugannath and 
penetrated his Holy of Holies, The reign of these 
grim iconoclasts marked the downfall of Orissan 
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greatness, and never before or never since ın its 
history has Hinduism received so rude a shock. 
“We now begin," saysa writer in Ше 6 
Review, “to picture in imagination a most ludicrous, 
though it was to them а most serious business, — 
namely, that of the high priest of Jugannath with 
other zealous assistants, stealing away in a covered 
cart with three carefully wrapped up images, to 
conceal their hideous treasures in the hills adjacent 
to Ше Chilka Lake, until a favourable opportunity for 
again setting them upon their throne in the temple." 
In this connection it is interesting to record the fate 
which is stated to have overtaken the  warlike 
General of the Bengal King. The palm leaf 
chronicles relate that when the priests at Puri saw 
the trend of events, they hurried away their god in 
a covered cart and buried him in a pit at Parikud on 
the Chilka Lake. Kalapahar, however, was not to 
be defrauded of so rich a prize, and having discovered 
the hiding place of Jugannath, or Sri Jeo, he dug him 
up and carried him off on an elephant to the Ganges 
after breaking up every image in the Kbetr. He 
then collected a large pile of wood and setting fire 
to it threw the idol on the burning heap, but im- 
mediately all his limbs dropped off and he perished 
‘miserably. The legend goes on to say that at this 
critical juncture a bystander observed, “this is a 
punishment for the indignity offered to the Deo of 
Orissa," and snatching the image from the flames 
threw it into the river. A votary of Jugannath 
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who had watched the desecration followed the 
half burnt image as it floated down stream and 
finally managed to extract from it the sacred part, or 
Brahm, and brought it back secretly to Orissa where 
it was carefully deposited in charge of the Khandait 
of Kujang. The sacred relics were subsequently 
recovered. by Ramchander Deo, who assumed the 
title of Maharaja of Orissa in 1580, and set up in 
the temple with much pomp and solemnity. 

Hardly had the province recovered from Moslem 
devastation and the gods of the people been set 
up anew, when it fell into the hands of those fierce 
free-booters the Maharattas, who plundered, 
massacred and oppressed the people and obtained 
the entire government of the Province in 1575. 
Being followers ot Brahma, however, they, in a 
measure, venerated the shrines and treated pilgrims 
to Jugannath with care and consideration, prompted 
less by a spirit of indulgence than of gain, for the 
pilgrim tax which had been revived was a source of 
considerable revenue. Т ‚е Maharattas ruled Orissa 
till 1803 and the order of their administration js 
best told in the words of the Historian of Orissa :— 
“The administration of the Maharattas in this, as 
in every other part of their foreign conquests, was 
fatal to the welfare of the people and the prosperity 
of the country ; and exhibits a picture of misrule, 
anarchy, weakness, rapacity and violence combined, 


which makes one wonder how society can have kept 
together under so calamitous a tyranny.” 
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In the meantime the representatives of the Royal 
House of Orissa had undergone many vicissitudes. 
From powerful chieftains they had been gradually 
reduced to little more than impoverished puppets: 
From the proud possessors of & kingdom stretching 
from the Godaveri to the Ganges and covering an 
area ОҒ 40,000 square miles we find them towards 
the close of the eighteenth century invoking the aid 
of a freebooting Maharatta chief in their last effort 
to wrest the residue of their possessions from the 
invaders. The enemy was driven out, but Raja 
Viraxishora could not pay the expenses of the 
campaign and had to mortgage to the Maharatta the 
best portions of his kila parganas Lembai, Rähang, 
Puri town, etc. Subsequently the Raja went mad, 
murdered four of his own children, committed other 
excesses and finally died, leaving his tottering throne 
to his grandson who was compelled to pay an annual 
tribute of Rs. 10,000 to the Maharattas before he was 
acknowledged. 


The Battle of Puri. 

We now come to the final scene in this pathetic 
drama. Raja Makundadeva, the last independent 
chieftain of that long line of ill-fated Orissan Princes, 
ascended the Guddi in 1798, Five years later Lord 
Wellesley determined to quell the Maharatta power 
in Orissa once and for all. Accordingly on the 4th 
of September 18053, out force of 2,400 natives and 
600 Europeans under. Colonel Harcourt filed out of 
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Ganjam and marched up the narrow sandy strip 
which separates the Chilka Lake from the sea. 
After a dangerous passage which might have been 
successfully disputed by the enemy, our troops 
encamped in the shadow of the walls of the 
great shrine of Jugannath on the 18th September 
1803. ‚Here Ше enemy was first encountered in а 
strong position on the, opposite bank of the river 
which flowed past the city of Puri. The dark mass 
of Maharatta horse, however, were unequal to the per- 
suasion of English grape-shot and broke and fled. 
They were driven inland for fifty miles and our troops 
finally entered the city of Cuttack unopposed. The 
fort fell on the ı4th October, the Maharattas leaping 
the ramparts and streaming out of the other gates, 
and the great Province of Orissa, then comprising an 
area of over 23,000 square miles and three million 
souls, passed under British rule ; the whole conquest 
costing an outlay of £30,000 and about fifty men. 

Raja Makundadeva, after offering his allegiance to 
the British Government, headed, in the following 
year, a rebellion to overthrow British authority. Our 
troops once more took the field and after a succession 
of reverses the Raja was captured. and his estate 
annexed. Makundadeva was sent as a prisoner to 
Cuttack and from thence to: Midnapore. He was: 
finally released in 1807 and with an income of 
Rs. 2,000 odd per mensem, allowed to settle in Puri 
town and vested with the Superintendentship of the 
Templeof Jugannath. In 18:7 he was again arrested 
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as the result of another rebellion and finally died in 
captivity in November of that year. The line, how- 
ever, is still in existence, and is at present represented 
by another Raja Makundadeva, popularly called the 
Raja of Puri, who is given by Hindus the lofty title of 
Deva-Raja or Chalanti Vishnu—the Moving God. 

Of the history of Orissa there is little else to record. 
In {he words of Sir W, W. Hunter: “ No sooner 
did the province pass under British sway in 1803 
than the materials, hitherto so abundant, suddenly 
ceased, and the history of Orissa comes to an end. 
Conflicts with external enemies become a thing of 
(ве past; invasions and military occupations fade 
from the memory of the people. . . . . and the 
province which, during-four centuries had formed the 
traditional asylum of revolt has lapsed into the most 
peaceful part of the British Empire." 


The Honourable Company's Relics. 

Before concluding this brief outline of the 
history of Orissa it is worth recording that the 
tract of country traversed by the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway to Puri contained and still contains places 
of considerable historical interest. We have, a 
few miles from Howrah, the village of Sankrail, 
the last halting-place of Job Charnock before he - 
reached Chuttanutty to found what has now grown 
into the greatest city of a mighty Empire. The 
following entry stands in the books of the “Ye 
Honourable Company” :—“ 1690, August 24th. This 
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day at Sankrail, ordered Captain Brooke to come up 
with his vessel to Chuttanutty where we arrived about 
noon, but found the place in a deplorable condition, 
nothing being left for our present accommodation 
and the rain falling day and: night. We are forced 
to betake ourselves to boats which, considering the 
season of the year, is very unhealthy, Mullick: Bur- 
coodar and the country people, at our leaving this 
place burning and carrying away what they could." 
Further down the line we had Piply first occupied 
by the Portuguese in 1514 and subsequently given 
over to the English in 1635. This and Balasore 
founded in 1642 formed the basis of our greatness in 
Bengal. What time our compatriots at Hooghly 
and Patna were suffering the inroads of the Moslem 
Governors our settlements at Balasore and Piply 
were growing in importance. “We were always 
ready," says Sir William Hunter, “to bear a good 
deal rather than to take the risks of war, and, generally 
speakiog, we were courted rather than attacked. 
Amid the constant flux and reflux of parties and 
warring races in Orissa, the English factory, with its 
guns on the ramparts, stood forth as the one per- 
manent power. When no fair concession would 
satisfy a belligerent chief, our factors loaded their 
cannon, lit their matches and told him to come on.” 
In 1688 Balasore was the scene of a grim contest . 
between the Honourable Company’s forces and the 
Moslem rulers of Orissa. Captain Heath, who bad 
heen sent out to quell disturbances, after a somewhat. 
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curious campaign on the banks of the Hooghly, 
embarked all the Company's servants and fell back 
on Balasore roads, Тһе Mahomedan Governor 


gave some trouble and seized two English gentlemen 
belonging to the factory. Captain Heath retaliated 
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by landing his troops, dislodging the Moslems from 
their outposts and finally driving them from their 
“отапа bulwark” which had only “about halfa- 
dozen great guns disorderly placed and unskilfully 
levelled.” These ports have long since become 
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impracticable, and all that remains of the English 
factory at Balasore is a cluster of weather-stained 


tombstones’ where the graves of 
thickest. 


Maritime trade on the shores of Orissa obtained 
goodly proportions two centuries ago, and the English 
merchants undertook shipbuilding on a small scale, 
It is recorded in the “ Memoriall of Streynsham 
Master, Esq., Agent of the Coast of Choromandell 
and Bay of Bengal” that on the rıth January, 1680, 
while he was on his voyage to Metchlepatam and 
the Bay “to visit those Factories, etc., belonging 
to the Hon’ble English E. I. Company ” on 06 
the ‘Golden Fleece,” he ordered “two boats of 
about 20 tons apiece” to be built at Nursapore, 
some miles below “ Juganot” (Puri) and sent to 
Ballasore “for the trade there and for service 
in the Bay.” 

The “Agent’s” expeditions in the Bay were 
not altogether unfruitful. The chief members of 
his “ Councell” were with him and affairs of some 
moment to the future of the land we live in were 
discussed on board the “Golden Fleece.” Тһе 
quaint language of the old records and the candour 
with which events were noted are very entertaining. 
It is on record on one occasion, for instance, that 
“ Mr. Vincent having taken Physick, the Councel did 
not sett." 

All this is changed now. The shriek of the 
modern locomotive echoes through those solitudes, 


women lie 
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once the busy hubs of European enterprise. All 
that remains is the Ocean—the never-changing 
Ocean, in whose surf the youth and age of our time 
are wont to frivol, but whose weird music tells 
nothing of the hazardous ventures of our early 
Empire builders. 


The Origin of Puri. 

Puri may or may not be a misnomer. It has 
been known variously as Jugannath-Puri, Puri- 
Jugannath, Purushothama, and Jaganat, while one 
authority asserts that it is identical with Dantapura, 
the resting-place for centuries of the sacred tooth 
of Buddha. The word Puri signifies a city or as 
Hindu chroniclers are wont to put ие fhe city." 
That the term is a fairly universal one in the locality 
may be judged from the fact that a town some small 
distance westward, is called Brahmapuri, or the 
town of Brahma, апа another Jugannathpura. Carto- 
graphers of a couple of centuries ago did not know 
the place while those of a few years later knew it as 
Juganot and subsequently Juggernaut. From a 
“General Map of the East Indies” in my posses- 
sion, engraved for Ше London Magazine by Т. 
Kitchen about 1781, the place is marked Juganat, 
while further up we have Catek and below “Gam- 
manı” probably Ganjam. Then, again, a William 
Bruton, quartermaster of the ship ZZogeze//, describes 
his visit to Puri in 1633 ша“ Drief Relation of 
The Great City of Jaggarnat,” and tells us that 6 
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thousand priests “daily offer sacrifices unto their 
great god Jaggarnat, from which idol the city is so 
called." It is not improbable, however, that the 
name Puri may have existed long before our historians 
and cartographers knew it as such. 'The most an- 
cient name of the place was Nilachila, or “ Blue 
Hill? An Indian authority, however, who appears 
to have had special facilities for studying his sub. 
ject tells us that “for centuries past the city has 
been looked upon as the holiest on. the face of the 
earth and the most appropriate name has been pre- 
eminently and par excellence, Puri.” 

Few old Indian towns are without their legendary 
origins and Puri is certainly no exception to the 
іШе. Going back to the halcyon days when the 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon considered a sojourn 
of a few thousand years on our planet as all in the 
day's work we find the god Brahma greatly dis- 
tressed at not having provided in his creation sufti- 
cient means for the redemption of created beings, 
and he besought the aid of Narayana for a sum- 
mary means of salvation. The request, however, 
says the Purusholhama Mahatmtya, was not acceded 
to, as it would have disturbed the harmony of the 
creation ; but it was pointed out that those who 
were really earnest about salvation could easily 
obtain it by dwelling in the secret abode of the 
divinity on the sea-shore. In praise thereof the 
lord said :—“ On Ше northern shore of the sea, to 
the south of the Mahanadi River, there is my 
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favourite abode. Alone it can confer all the bless- 
ings which are derivable from all the other sacred 
places on the earth put together. ‘Those wise sons 
of Manu who dwell there enjoy the fruits of all the 
good deeds performed by them in their previous 
births. Know this, Lotus-born, that none who 15 
of little merit or wanting in faith can dwell there. 
Every step of the land from the Mango Forest to 
the shore of the southern sea, isthe most precious, 
as I shall show you. The Blue Hill, which flourishes 
on the sea-shore, 15 the most secret place on earth, 
most difficultly accessible even to you. Enveloped 
by my illusion it remains unknown even to the gods 
and the demons. Forsaking all company I dwell 
there іп corporeal form. Rising above all muta- 
bility and eternity, I abide at Purushothama, the 
holy spot which is alike inaccessible by creation and 
destruction. Even as you see me here in corporeal 
shape with all my emblems, so will you Brahma, see 
me there. On that Blue Hill to the west of the 
Kalpa fig tree, there is a fountain known under the 
name of Rohina; dwelling near it men may behold 
me with their carnal eyes, and, washing off their sins 
with its water, attain equality with me." 

Brahma appears to have profited by this advice, 
for we find him next standing by the fountain, and 
while there he beheld a crow taking a sip of “its 
crystal treasure” and then plunging into it. Instantly 
its form changed into the counterpart of Vishnu 
with four arms carrying tne four-fold emblems 
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of the conchshell, the discus, the mace and the lotus. 
It ıs unnecessary to add that Brahma was quite 
impressed with the “transcendental merits” of the 
place and resolved to extend its glory. Having 
already referred to the Blue Hill, the Kalpa tree 
and the magical fountain it remains to be added that 
Puri was at one time a forest and in addition to the 
landmarks above mentioned had “on its side an 
inimitable image of Vishnu in Sapphire" and tbat 
this stone gave its name to the image whence it was 
called Nilamani or Nilamodhana. Unfortunately there 
18 no trace whatever of the sapphire now, but it is 
hardly to be expected that a// my readers will be 
content with this version of the origin of Puri, but it 
is all I have to give them. Salubrious Puri as it 
exists to-day is the result of years of labour on 
the part of a succession of British Officers yclept 
Collectors, a designation which conveys nothing of 
the responsibility attaching to it. 


The Legend of the Blue God. 


The author of the particular version of the legend 
I am about to quote tells us that “abstracts of it, 
more or less corrupt, occur in the Aın-i-Akbary, 
Stirling’s Cu//ac£, Hunter’s- Orissa and other books,” 
So that my readers need have no hesitation regard- 
ing the authenticity of the legend if indeed it is 
possible to coerce a practical minded public into 
such a state of mental security. The author of 
The Antiquities of Orissa recounting from the 
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Майабпуа tells us that a pilgrim of great sanctity 
having seen Puri in the golden age reported its 
existence to Indradyumma, a prince of the Solar 
Dynasty then reigning at Avanti in the country of 
Ojein in Malwa. Whatever the merits of the 
legend may be, the name of the prince is actually of 
great antiquity, occurring, as it does, as that of an 
ancient king in the Maitri Upanishad of the Black 
Yajur Veda. Indradyumma was interested in the 
pilgrim’s story and expressed his desire to proceed 
to the spot to attain the highest blessing of human 
existence by beholding the image. 

Being a gentleman of more than ordinary precau- 
tion, however, he caused the brother of his high- 
priest, Vidyapati, to ascertain the truth of the 
pilgrim’s story. Vidyapati accomplished the journey 
in three months and beheld at the foot of the great 
Kalpa tree, a number of Brahmans, each having 
four hands, and bearing the emblems of Vishnu. 
The chief of this congregation was Vishnavasu, a 
fowler. He alone knew the sacred bower of the 
Blue God and daily worshipped the image with such 
simple offerings as he could command. Vidyapati 
asked the fowler to show him the image and after a 
good deal of hesitation caused no doubt by a 
tradition to the effect that when Indradyumma came, 
the image would disappear, Vishnavasu agreed and 
took Vidyapati to the secret bower of the Divinity 
and loaded him with rich presents including a flower 
garland from the neck of the-image. In due course 
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the messenger returned to his master and reported 
what he had seen. Тһе king was “overwhelmed 
with emotion,” shed “tears of joy ” and resolved to 
repair to the sacred spot, establish his metropolis 
there aud devote the rest of his days to the adoration 
of' the image. At this stage the renowned sage 
Narada, the mind-born son of Brahma, paid the 
king a visit and in the course of conversation 
strengthened his resolve by an elaborate dis- 
course in praise of the Blue God. Immediate 
preparations were therefore made for the journey. 
A mighty army was fully equipped, а large retinue of 
traders and artizans collected, a proclamation was 
issued inviting all who wished to proceed on the 
pilgrimage to join the expedition, and on “ Thursday 
the fifth of the waxing moon in the month of 
Jyaistha, when the moon was in the Pushya con- 
stellation " the king started on his journey taking 
Narada and his minister with him. When he reached 
the banks of the Mahanadi in Utkala (Orissa) 
the king of that country tried to dissuade him from 
going any further, but Indradyumma was determined 
and crossing the mighty stream arrived next day at 
the Mango Forest, and there he and the king of 
Utkala paid their devotions to the presiding Divinity. 
On the forenoon of the third day after visiting 
Bhuvaseswara, the king arrived at Puri and pitched 
his camp on its south-eastern side, near the temple 
of Vilvesuara. Leaving his followers there to 
refresh themselves, he proceeded at once with Narada 
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and Vidyapati to the Blue Hill to gratify his long- 
cherished desire of beholding the Divinity. But he 
was doomed to disappointment. Оп the way, says 
the legend, many inauspicious signs attracted his 
notice. His left eye began to twitch and quiver and 
his left hand to throb and tremble. He knew well 
what these twitchings and throbbings prognosticated 
and felt greatly distressed. Narada thereupon told 
him that on the evening of the day following that 
on which Vidyapati had beheld tbe imäge it had 
sunk under the golden sand of the sea and departed 
tothe region of Patala. The news fell likea thun- 
derbolt on the king and he fainted away. When 
revived, Narada consoled him by assuring him that 
though it was not given to man with his carnal eyes 
to behold the Divinity it was possible for the king 
to establish images which would ensure to mankind 
the same blessing, that it had been predestined 
that the Raja would be instrumental in establishing 
such images and that it was for him then and 
there to perform a thousand horse sacrifices which 
would prepare the way for the fulfilment of his 
destiny. The king accordingly erected а magni- 
ficent stone temple and dedicated it to Nrisinha and 
then set about his grand kilocaust. Тһе necessary 
number of horses was provided and in the midst 
of universal rejoicing the sacrifice commenced. Оп 
the seventh day during the fourth quarter of the 
night the king dreamed that he saw a noble tree 
resplendent as crystal and within it the Blue God 
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with four hands bearing the four-fold emblems. On 
his right side was Ananta refulgent as a thousand 
moons put together and canopied by the hood ofa 
seven-headed cobra. Between the two appeared 
Lakshmi in her most benign aspect and on the 
left of Vishnu was the celestial wheel. Тһе dream 
was interpreted as most auspicious and the king 
proceeded with redoubled energy to the completion 
of the sacrifice. Days passed on and eventually the 
last offerings were poured on the sacred fire, when 
news was brought that a log of magnificent propor- 
tions and impressed with the insignia of Vishnu had 
come floating on the sea and reached the shore near 
the temple of Vilvesuara. Narada explained the log 
to be nothing else than a hair from the body of 
the Divinity dwelling in the Svita Dvipa. The log 
was thereupon brought to land and was carved into 
the four images—]ugannath, Balbhadra, Subhadra 
and the Sudarsana-chakra or the celestial wheel. 
The images were eventually consecrated by Brahma 
whom Indradyumma brought down from Heaven 
specially for the purpose. 

Thus came the Lord of the World to dwell in 
the holy city of Puri, and, as the chronicle puts it, 
has “ever since remained as the most sovereign 
means of salvation.” Strange to say there are hardly 
two authorities on the literature of Puri who agree 
in their version of this legend. "This:summary, how- 
ever, 15 culled from the translation of the Sanskrit 
original and is, perhaps, as good as any of the others. 
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Jugannath and His Relatives. 

Jugannath or Sri Jeo, as the faithful affectionately 
call him, appears to have had a varied experience 
in the city of his adoption. То begin with, the 
celestial carpenter who is alleged to have fashioned 
him was interrupted in the middle of his task 
by the importunities of a lady of Indradyumma’s 
household who insisted on seeing how the work 
was getting on! The result was that when the 
door of the chamber in which .the work was in 
progress was opened, it was found that the carpenter 
had gone, and left the images carved only from 
the waist upwards and Фа? very imperfectly. In 
other words, the Lord of the World and his brother 
were devoid of their lower appendages while they 
had merely stumps instead of arms. Jugannath’s 
sister had not even this attribute and appears to this 
day as a block of timber with a countenance devoid 
of that “ benign aspect" which the legend ascribes 
to her. I am indebted to a pious Hindu for this 
description for no non-Hindu may enter the precincts 
of the temple or gaze upon the soul-saving images. 
It is related in the Uriya Temple Records that in 
the year A.D. 323 an army of Yavanas or foreigneis 
came to Puri by way of the sea under the leadership 
of one Raktabahu or Red Arm and the then reigning 
Prince Sabhana Deva, unable to cope with the enemy, 
fled from Puri and taking the four sacred images 
withthim buried them under the eaıth planting a 
banyan tree over them. From this time until the 
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third quarter of the fifth century the country 
remained under Ше Yavanas and the images lay im- 
mured. In A.D. 474, Yayati Kisari came to Orissa 
and gradually pushing on wrested the country from 
the foreigners. “Тһе most important event of his 
time," says Stirling, “ was the recovery of the image 
and the restoration of the worship of Jugannath." 
Hé proceeded to Purushothama (Puri) and was 
informed by the Brahmins that Sri Jeo had been 
carried off a century and a half before to the Sone- 
pore forests on the invasion of Red Arm and had 
ever since remained concealed from mortal eyes. 
Yayati Kisari accordingly journeyed to the jungles 
of Sonepore and being miraculously guided soon 
discovered the place where Jugannath had been 
buried. Не cut down the banyan tree and found 
the images encased in a stone vault “ much decayed 
and disfigured.” He next searched out the priests 
descended from those who originally fled with the 
image and they having found the requisite materials 
for new images, Ше Raja clothed them and the 
old images in rich robes and conducted them 
to Puri. A new temple was then erected on Ше 
site of the old one and Ше images were enshrined 
with great pomp and circumstance. 

The next epoch in the history of Jugannath 
commences with the defeat of the Kesari family 
in 1131 aud the establishment of the Gangabansa 
dynasty, the first of whom was Raja Churang 
Deo, the fabled offspring of the goddess Ganga 
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Sana by a form of Mahadeo. After a series of 
unimportant reigns Raja Anang Bhim Deo, а 
most illustrious Prince ascended the throne in 
A.D. 1174. “Having unfortunately,” says the 
Historian of Orissa, “ incurred the guilt of killing 
a Brahmin, motives of superstition prompted him 
to construct numerous temples as an expiation | 
of his offence." Among the more interesting of 
his works he filled the whole khetr of Jugannath 
with sacred edifices and the great temple which 
exists to this day was erected by his orders under 
the superintendence of Paramahans Bajpai at an 
expense of about thirty or forty lakhs. 

Having dealt to some considerable extent with the 
-ancient history of Puri, it only remains to conduct 
the reader over the ground covered by these old-time 
traditions and to rout out that which is still of 
interest not only to the scientist but also to the man 
in the street. 


Round the Town. 

The mode of conveyance has been a problem in 
Puri as long as the “oldest resident " can remember. 
A few years ago the bullock hackery .and the 
palanquin formed the only means of getting from 
one place to another; unless the sightseer chose 
to do the journey on foot—a pleasant enough task in 
the cool months but a somewhat uncomfortable under- 
taking in the summer. With the discovery of Puri 
as a health resort and the subsequent influx of 
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Europeans things took on a more civilised aspect, 
until now we have а few good “palki” gharries, a 
phaeton or two, some quaint char-a-banc-lookıng 
vehicles, office jauns and—I had almost omitted 
it—a gem of a rubber-tyred brougham, painted a 
beautiful emerald green and drawn by a seventeen 
hand artillery caster who on one occasion seemed to 
treat the whole thing asa huge joke. The hotel peon 
informed me that this was not a common or garden 
hackney carriage, but belonged to a Babu trom whom 
he had great trouble in getting it and а? only when 
he had explained to the Babu that it was no ordinary 
sahib that wanted it, etc., etc., adding that I should 
have no truck with the coachman or syce who were 
low class people but should pay the fare to him (h. p.) 
who would himself convey it to the Babu. All of 
which, of course, was very gratifying, and corroborated 
the opinion of the writer who called the Uriyas an 
effeminate race. Having selected a vehicle—and 
in spite of the attractions of my, or rather the 
Babu's brougham, I should strongiy recommend an 
open phaeton—one may take any of the roads leading 
to the native quarter of Puri, all of which open on 
to the Bara Dand, or great road, leading from the 
Temple of Jugannath to his Garden House. Тһе 
most popular route, however, is that commencing 
on tbe road, just behind the Sea Side Hotel, 
and running south to the main road from the sea. 
This takes you through the populous part of the 
town and affords a view of the temple for quite 
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а good distance before you reach it. Skirting the 
road on each side are the high plinthed wattle and 
daub huts of the dwellers in the shadow of the 
great lord ; while quaintly painted idols, some large, 
some small, may be seen at intervals along the 
route. And so on till we come to the great temple 
and the graceful Sun Pillar. 


The Sun Pillar. 

This handsome piece of architecture is stated to 
have been brought to Puri by the Maharattas in about 
1790 from the Black Pagoda at Копагак, the 
magnificent fane erected to Shiva by a scion of one 
of the ancient houses of Orissa. It is a beautiful 
monolithic pillar of chlorite set on a pedestal of the 
same material and has sixteen sides. The pedestal 
is 6 feet 9 inches square and the whole column 
measures 33 feet 8 inches. It is surmounted by the 
figure of a praying monkey and is known to the 
pilyrims as the Aruna Stamba. At first sight the 
pillar appears to be a fluted column, but there is not 
a single flute cut on it, as closer examination proves. 
Тһе design was evidently a square but the angles have 
been repeatedly cut so as to produce a sixteen sided 
polygonal column, 2 fzet in diameter and 6 feet 3% 
inches in circumference ; the whole effect being very 
pleasing, particularly that of the carvings on the 
plinth, In fact, it has been stated that, as a piece of 
art, the carving on the Sun Pillar will bear favourable 
comparison with the best specimens of the kind in 
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any part of the country. Although- the Aruna 
Stamba in its present position is hardly a century 
and a half old, its execution dates back to the early 
part of the 13th century. 


The Temple of Jugannath. 

As isinvariably the case where the history of an 
institution has to depend for its earlier pages on 
tradition, authorities must differ as to the exact year 
in which the Temple of Jugannath was erected. 
Mr. Stirling who published his interesting work in 1824 
tells us that the date of its completion was A. D. 
1196. Sir William Hunter says :—-“ Fourteen years 
the artiicers laboured and the temple was finished 
in A.D. 1198.” Brij Kishore Ghose agrees with 
Hunter, but he states that the temple was “ found 
buried in the sand by Ananga Bhima Deo and 
restored in 1198.” Rajendra Lala Mitra in his 
colossal disquisition published in 1875-1880 points 
out that both Stirling and Hunter have overlooked 
an important inscription in the temple records, 
namely, that the temple was begun by Ananga 
Bhima’s father and completed by Ananga Bhima in 
the S'aka 1119, which corresponds with A.D. 1197. 
We now come to three authorities who differ 
entirely from those already quoted. Mr. James 
Fergusson, іп his 66 "Handbook of Archi- 
tecture (1855), states that “ Anang Bheem Dev” 
constructed the temple at “ Jugannath " in A.D. 
1174. Mr. W. H. Lee, some time Collector of Puri, 
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without committing himself to any particular date, Says 
that “ Ananga Bhima Dev (A.D. 1175 to 1202) 
built the temple of Jueannath which now stands.” 
Mr. L. 5. S. O'Malley in Vol. XIII of the 
Bengal District Gazetteers quotes the authority of 
Mr. M. M. Chakravarti for stating that the present 
temple was built during the reign of Churang 
Ganga “the first eastern king of Orissa," erand- 
father of Ananga Bhima Dev. He further states 
that “the precise date of the construction of the 
temple is uncertain but it was built not later 
than the first half of the twelfth century, and 
possibly a little earlier.” Finally, Mr. Stark in his 
interesting little pamphlet, “ Zz and Around Puri,” 
apparently credits Stirling giving the date as 1196. 
In the face of this conflict of opinion one is 
inclined to shirk a statement, but if anything I am 
tempted to arrive at a compromise between the 
versions of Mr. O'Malley and Rajendra Lala Mitra. 
It would not be unreasonable therefore to attribute 
the commencement of .the construction of the 
present temple to Churang Deo in the early part 
or middle of the rath century and its completion 

to Ananga Bhima Deo in 1197. I base my assump- 

tion on Stirling’s statement that Churang Deo was a 

builder of forts and palaces and that *' he established 

the records of the Jugannath Temple called the Man- 

dala Panji.” It is highly improbable that Churane 

Deo, ог anybodyfelse, would have attempted to 

establish (the records of a temple which was then 
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nearly a thousand years old. The chances are that 
he began а new temple and the present battlemented 
outer walls may reasonably be ascribed to his military 
propensities. I am inclined to believe Rajendra 
Lala Mitra's version in so far that the temple 
was not the work of one reign but of several, and 
its completion is due to the zeal of Ananga Bhima 
in or about the year S’aka 1119 or A.D. 1107, 
The Temple itself is encircled by battlemented walls. 
The outer walls measure 665 feet by 644 and are 
22 feet high. The Singh Durwaza or Lion Gate is 
the main entrance and presents quite an imposing 
appearance with its quaintly fashioned sculptures of 
gods and goddesses and their attendants, while two 
lions guard the portals. Тһе northern and eastern 
gates are devoid of particular interest except for the 
clustering hamlets beneath their caves. Near the 
southern gate, however, stands a colossal figure of 
Hunuman the Monkey God carved in stone and 
rising to a height of ı2 to 14 feet. By no means a 
subject of admiration but certainly one of wonder- 
ment, The surface of the image is scaly ; an effect not 
aimed at by the sculptors but unintentionally caused 
by ablutions of fish oil which together with the all- 
pervading dust raised by the feet of the pilgrims, has 
produced a coating not unlike the skin of the Indian 
rhinoceros. Running parallel to the outer wall of the 
temple is aninner wallmeasuring 4ooby 278ft. and very 
thick. Between the two walls are various structures 
such as the kitchen, the bathing platform and the 
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Baikuntha ; while inside the second wall and running 
alongside of it are a number of office rooms and 
side temples, the most important of these being 
those of Indra, Lukshmi, Bimala and Niisinha. In 
the centre of the stone-flagged pavement of the inner 
wall rises the great temple, It із composed of four 
chambers, each in a different style of architecture. 
The first is a hall of oblations where the larger offer- 
іпов are presented. The succeeding structure is 
known as the Pillared Hall and is for musicians and 
dancing girls; the next is the Hall of Assembly, 
whence the infatuated pilgrims gaze upon the deity 
whose fame has brought them from great distances 
in many cases and whose influence is to guide them 
through the remainder of their existences. Finally, 
we have the fourth apartment the tabernacle of Sri 
Jeo in whose sanctuary are to be found. the lesser 
companions of his greatness. Неге may be seen 
Bulabhadra, the brother of the great Jugannath and 
his sister ` Subhadra supporting ‘the image which 
means so much to some and se little to others—the 
presiding genius of that “mighty Pagoda ог Pagod, 
the mirror of wickedness and idolatory” as that 
good old Sailor Bruton tells us. 

The outstanding. precept of the worship of 
Jugannath is the equality of man, and the spirit of 
the observance lies in the fact that the precincts of 
the temple walls contain the fanes of nearly every 
deity in the Hindu Pantheon ; thereby disclosing a 
universality of religious interests which. no Hindu 
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can controvert. It will be seen therefore that, 
whether by accident or design, the guardians Of the 
temple have established a method as simple as it 15 
effective, of drawing pilgrims of every class from 
every part of the Empire, and thereby not only 
strengthening the pillars of their own belief but 
augmenting the revenue of their property. There 
are not fewer than one hundred and twenty fanes 
in the temple dedicated. to gods and goddesses. 
Among these are shrines to Lukshmi, the goddess of 
wealth ; Saraswati, the goddess of learning (both 
these illustrious ladies have the privilege of being 
the wives of Jugannath) ; Bimala the wife of Siva, 
who, like a certain lady in Roman history, was above 
suspicion ; and Nrisinha, an incarnation of Vishnu 
in the shape of half man and half lion. The kitchen 
and bathing platform, already referred to, at one time 
formed the “ Hall of Salvation.” In its court grows 
the sacred and all-bestowing Bo-tree or ficus religiosa 
round which the. sinful and conscience laden may 
be: seen walking in order to shrive themselves of the 
sins of a hundred births. Here too, the would-be 
mother spreads her sheet and receives the spiritual 
assurance of fertility if perchance 4 ripened: fig falls 
into her garment. 

The tower of the ‘Temple of Jugannath is not 
only one of the most familiar sights of Puri, but is 
the “sign” looked forward to by the pilgrim when 
nearing his goal. It can be seen from the railway 
not very long afte: leaving the station of Malati- 
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patpur, and as one nears the'town it becomes ап ever- 
present feature of the landscape. It has a base 
of 8o feet, rises to a height of 192 feet and 
embellished with ornamental carving on the coarse 
granite of which the structure is made. At one 
time these sculptures were pleasant to look upon, 
but generations of over-zealous caretakers have in 
great measure obliterated the delicate handiwork of 
theartisans by washing the temple with the coarse 
shell chunam manufactured оп the sea beach and 
picking certain figures out in red, so that much of 
the detail is gone. Still it is a splendid piece of 
architecture.and well worth seeing if only by reason 
of the fact that it is the greatest place of pilgrimage 
in the East and the home of the great cars of 
jugannath which have become a byword throughout 
the civilised world. True it is that no non-Hindu 
may enter the temple, but towards the end of June 
or the beginning of July Jugannath and his compan- 
ions leave their shrine for a few days on a visit to 
the Garden House or Gundicha Bari when it might 


be possible by special arrangement with the guardians 
to go through the temple. 


IS 


The Worship of Sri Jeo. 

No description of the temple of Jugannath would 
be complete without a passing reference to the manner 
in which this great deity is worshipped. Unlike 
the: tendencies of Shivaism, the “Lord of the 
World” abhors the spilling of sacrificial blood. His 
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offerings are bloodless, consisting mainly of fruit, 
flowers and vegetables ; though this observance 15 
neglected in the case of other deities who have fanes 
within the temple walls. For example, Bimala, the 
stainless wife of Shiva, on occasions receives sacrifices 
of sheep, and fish caught in the Narendra Tank, 
where the throwing of nets is prohibited. True, 
these offerings are made when the temple is closed 
tothe public, but the fact remains that they are 
made and so constitute a sacrilege which cannot be 
justified in any other -light but that of pecuniary 
gain. То return 10 the ritual of the temple. The 
opening of the different shrines is the first ceremony 
performed and ¢ known as the dwarjita niti. It 
consists of an officer of the temple arriving at the 
Lion Gate at about 5 А.М. in the morning challenging 
the sentry and passing into the inner courtyard 
where he is joined by four other servants of the 
temple. This party examines the seals on the doors 
of the different shrines and if they are intact, they are 
broken ànd the doors opened. Before opening the 
doors of the Sanctuary itself, a hymn is chanted for 
the purpose of warning the gods to leave their 
couches and go to the throne. This done, the door 
is opened, the priests enter the shrine and the 
couches are removed to the store room. Then 
follows а ceremony known 45 the mangala ағай and 
consists of lighting camphor in silver salvers and 
waving torches before the gods. This is followed by 
the pitha ағай, ог offering of cakes made of rice, 
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paste flour and water; in this is placed a greased 
wick which is lighted and waved before the gods. 
On the sound!ng of a gong the tabernacle door is 
thrown open and by the light of the torches the 
worshippers scan the features of the gods and raise 
a cry: “ Таке pity on me О God, and free me from 
all my woe." Attendants next mount the throne 
and remove the flower garlands from the images. 
The bathing and dressing ceremonies are next 
undertaken, the former being vicariously performed 
by attendants who sit in front of the gods and 
pretend to clean their teeth iu front of the round 
brass plates in which the figures of the gods are 
reflected. The images are then dressed and rubbed 
with camphor. The pilgrims are now permitted to 
see the gods and their offerings are collected. "Then 
comes the morning meal of rice fried and covered 
with clarified butter and sugar. Тһе attendants who 
officiate at this ceremony next go to the kitchen 
attached to the temple and fry cocoanuts in ghee 
or clarified butter and sanctify them ; this being 
followed by an offering to the Sun God. The sakala- 
dhupa, or Jugannath’s breakfast, is the next cere- 
mony and 15 followed by the m 
which the gods enjoy a siesta, a 
Orissan. It is Interesting to note 


id-day meal after 
practice essentially 


in this connection 
that all classes take advantage of this practice and I 


have found it difficult to transact any sort of business 
between the hours of 12 and 3 Р.М. 


: The evening . 
ablutions are followed by a meal be 


tween 8 and 
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у P.M, and at 10 o'clock at night the chandanalagt 
takes place. The bodies of the gods are anointed 
with sandal-wood oil and the pilgrims are now allowed 
the privilege of observing the images for about two 
hours from the inner temple. At midnight the gods 
are provided with nose ornaments composed of 
sweet smelling flowers and are garlanded from head 
to foot, this being followed by music and singing 
after which the images ۹6 put to bed, the doors 
being padlocked and sealed. 


The Great Car Festival. 

There are not fewer than sixty-two festivals held 
annually in honour of the Puri deities ; the greatest 
and most universally known being Ше Katz Jatra, 
or Car Festival, held every year between the end of 
June and the beginning of July. This occasion 
immediately follows the Snana аа, Ot bathing 
festival; when the images are supposed ٥ be 
suffering from fever as а result of their “ tub ” and 
are invisible for &ftesn days. 10 reality, however, 
advantage is taken of this period to wash off the 
accumulated dust and soot of the year and repaint 
the gods for the Car Festival. On the second day of 
the month of Ashar, which falls between June and 


July, the Rath Jatra commences: The festival 15 
mmemorate the journey of Krishna, 


the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, from Gokul to 
Mathura wbere he slew the demon King, Kansa, and 
ruled with his brother, Balarama, im his stead. On 


supposed to со 
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this occasion the images of Jugannath, Balabhadra 
апа Subhadra are carried out of the temple by the Lion 
Gate and placed in three great cars specially con- 
structed for the occasion. Тһе world-famed car of 
Jugannath is an imposing structure, 45 feet in height 
and 35 feet square. It is supported on 16 wheels 
made of stout wood and 7 feet in diameter. The 
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car of Subhadra 


IS 43 feet high and that of Bala- 
bhadra 44 feet, 


the diameter of the wheels being 
about a foot less ih these two cases. The vehicles 
are built of wood and bamboo and covered with 
gaudy cloths and spangles, presenting a sight at once 
barbarous and picturesque. When the images have | 
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been seated in their respective cars, they are richly 
clothed and provided with 0 hands and feet. 
As the pilgrims catch the first sight of the gods, 
they fall on their knees and bow their foreheads 
in the dust, then seizing the ropes they drag the 
cars down the Baradand Road to the Gundicha Вап 
or Garden House of Jugannath, a distance of a little 
over a mile and a half from the temple. Тһе journey 
occupies any thing from six hours to three days, during 
which time the enthusiasm of the immense crowds 
waxes great, only to diminish as soon as the images 
have been deposited in the garden temple. In fact, it 
not infrequently occurs that considerable difficulty 1s 
experienced in getting the gods back to the great 
temple as the majority of the pilgrims have already 
started homewards and the authorities are compelled 
to hire coolies to do the dragging. 

The belief has long been prevalent that the Car 
Festival afforded an opportunity to fanatical pilgrims 
of self-immolation. We have the authority of recent 
writers to prove, however, that if this state, of affairs 
ever did prevail they certainly do not doso now. It 
is only to be expected that in a crowd of nearly a 
hundred thousand pilgrims composed to a very great 
extent of women there will be accidents which 
sometimes terminate fatally ; but of late years even 
this has, to a great extent, been prevented by the 
intervention of the authorities. To the: writings of 
early travellers these rumours of ghastly suicides 
are to be attributed and it is not improbable that 
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occurrences of the kind did take place where 
there was no law to prohibit and religious ardour 
acquired fanatical proportions. Among these early 
writers may be mentioned the English sailor Bruton, 
who was one of the fist Englishmen to visit 
Рип, or as it was then called “ Jaggarnat.” In 
describing the festival he says :-- Unto this Pagod 
or house of Sathen doe belong 9,000 Brammines or 
Priests, which doe dayly offer sacrifice unto their 
God Jaggarnat, from which Idoll the city is so called. 
Aud when it (the chariot of Jaggarnat) is going along 
the city, there are many that will offer themselves a 
sacrifice to this Idoll, and desperately lie down on 
the ground, whereby they are killed outright ; some 
get broken armes, some broken legges, so that many 
of them are destroyed, and by this means they thinke 
to merit Heaven.” ‘This was written in 1633, and 34 
years later Bernier in describing the festival says :一 
“ And while the chariot of hellish triumph pursues 
its solemn march persons are found (it is no fiction 
which I recount) so blindly credulous and so full of 
wild notions as to throw themselves upon the ground 
in the way of its ponderous wheels which pass over 
and crush to atoms the bodies of the wretched 
fanatics without exciting the horror or surprise of the 
spectators." It is curious, however, that a contem- 
porary writer, Abul Fazl, says nothing whatever about 
this practice and, as Sir William Hunter says, 
almost certain that, had he heard of th 
would have mentioned it. 


It is 
€ practice, he 
Stirling gives us a most 
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emphatic denial of these allegations. Writing in 
1824 he says :—“ During four years that I have 
witnessed the ceremony three cases only of this 
revolting species of immolation have occurred, one 
of which, I may observe, is doubtful, and should 
probably be ascribed to accident; in. the other 
two instances the victims had long been suffering 
from some excruciating complaints and chose tbis 
method of ridding themselves of the burthen of life, 
in preference to other modes of suicide so prevalent 
with the lower orders under similar circumstances." 
Mr. Ferguson in his interesting work published in 
1838 while growing quite eloquent on the subject of 
the bones and skulls of Jugannath's victims says :— 
“1 looked out everywhere for a pilgrim's skull to 
examine his bump of veneration, and keep it as 
a curiosity if I found it large, but neither skulls nor 
bones were to be found anywhere that I could see. 
Still the authorities are 50 respectable, that it is but 
charitable to believe that a different state of things 

did once exist, and, if the Missionaries and talkers 
of the India House have their own Way, probably will 

return ; they have clamoured till they got the Pilgrim- 

tax and Government interference done away with, and 

the consequence was, that eight victims were sacrificed 

the very first year after the abolition ; not willing vic- 

tims, but, it is said, by а mistake, getting entangled 

among the wheels ; probably forced there by the 


that their god might again have a sacrifice." 


priests, 
quainted with 


This as will be obvious to any one ac 
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the facts of the worship of Jugannath, is what one 
might call a stretch of imagination ; since the leading 
principle of the worship as interpreted to-day is the 
prohibition to kill or spill blood by any means what- 
soever. In fact, a death within the temple renders 
the whole place unclean; all ceremonials are 
immediately stopped and the precincts are purified. 
Moreover, according to Chaitanya, the apostle of 
Jugannath, the destruction of the least of God's 
creatures was a sin against the Creator. Even 
widow-burning has always been discountenanced by 
Vaishnavite reformers. It only remains to be added 
that whatever conditions may have obtained three 
centuries ago the present day tourist will have to 
leave Ше prospect of “ hundreds of dead and dying 
pilgrims that strew the road, and of their bones that 
whiten the plains" out of his Puri programme. 


Jugannath's Garden House. 

The next important place of call in Puri after the 
famous temple is the Gundicha Bari, or Jugannath's 
Gaiden House. This is where the images are 
brought on the day of the Rath Jatra festival. and 
kept for seven days. It lies at the extremity of the 
Baradand, or Big Road, which runs from the Temple 
and asa piece of ancient architecture is well worth a 
visit. Legend hath it that it was here that Indra- 
dyumma pitched his tent when he arrived at Puri : 
and when he was disappointed in the object of 
his Journey, namely, that of seeing Ше Blue God, 


nn eee а 
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it was here that he established an image of Nrisinha 
and performed the great horse sacrifice a hundred 
times over, Certain sacrificial stones still exist, but 
whether these are in any way connected with 
the ceremony referred to I have not been able 
to ascertain. Itis also stated that it was in the 
neighbourhood of this place that the sacred log from 
the White Island first made its appearance and was 
moulded into the semblance of the present images 
by the celestial carpenter, It is looked upon by 
quite a number of pilgrims as the birthplace of 
Jugannath and by others as the house of his mother's 
sister. The word Gundicha has been variously 
interpreted and certain authorities have determined 
that it is from the Bengali word meaning a thick log. 
In the middle of the garden isa terrace and within 
that again rises the temple which is 75 feet high with 
a base of 55 by 46 feet. "There are a few carvings 
in the interior, while the exterior presents quite a 
gallery of questionable art much of which has of 
recent years been plastered over by a considerate 
Government, On my last visit to the Garden House 
I saw extensive repairs and alterations in progress 
and was informed that these were being done by the 

Raja of Puri. All the obscene panels were being 

effaced as far as it was possible to efface them with- 

out entirely spoiling. the appearance of the building. 

Of particular interest are the enormous chorite 


columns supporting the picturesque roof of the main 
hall and the Navagara or Nine Planet Stone over 
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the Lion Gate. An enormous stone of this kind once 
embellished the porch of the Sun ‘Temple at 
Konarak and has been on its way to the Indian 
Museum for some years now. Неге also may 
be seen an image of the goddess Kali. 6 
and other features lead one to the supposi- 
tion that, although the temple of Jugannath was 
Originally contrived on Vaisha principles, the 
Garden Temple has always been dedicated to Shiva 
worship, and it seems curious that the Deity | 
of Puri should visit its precincts and dwell 
there for days on end. 


The Sacred Tanks. 


A visit to the sacred tanks of Puri should always 
be included in the itinerary. Of these the largest 
is the Narendra Tank, about three-quarters of a mile 
north-east of the Great Temple. It measures 734 
by 873 feet and covers an area of 8-11 acres and is 
a very fine sheet of water. It hasa small temple at 
one part, connected on the south by a bridge which 
is pretty nearly always covered with water. It is here 
that the proxy of Jugannath is brought for 21 days 
during the Chandana Jatra or sandal-wood festival 
during May. Quite a goodly number of crocodiles 
inhabit its waters, while fish are abundant. Thetank 
is supposed to have been dug at the expense of an 


officer of the king called Lakposi Narendra, towards 


the end of the таш century. Ап interesting feature 
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of one’s visit is the diving of little boys for pice from 
the spires of the Island Temple. 


Another very interesting sight is the Indradyumma 
Tank which marks the boundary of Puri on the north- 
west side. Itis 495 feet by 396 feet, covering an 
area of 4'52 acres and has the temple of Nilakanthes- 
war on its south-west bank and is stated to ihave 
been built by the king who built the first temple of 
the three deities, An entertaining feature of one's 
visit to this sheet of water is the performance of calling 
up of several huge tortoises which are stated to have 
carried the stones for the building of the original 
temple of Jugannath and which are consequently held 
in affectionate regard by the pilgrims and the guar- 
dians of the tank. By request and a donation of a 
few coppers the latter cast food upon the water and 
cry: “Mudun Mohan Gopal, adege, adege, adege,” 
when a succession of ripples on the calm, water heralds 
the approach of the great Gopal and it is not long 
before one sees the huge tortoises come alongside 
the steps and devour the food, disappearing as quickly 
as they came. It is an interesting spectacle to watch 
the clean shaven priests walk up and down the edge 
of the tank shouting at the top of their voices as if 
they were calling to some long lost friend instead of 
an unwieldy monster. 

There is a small tank to the west of the temple 
called the Sveta Ganga or White Ganges. Itis 254 
by 180 feet and very deep ; though on more than one 
occasion it has caused considerable anxiety to the 
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local authorities, owing to its insanitary condition, 
Nevertheless, it has the merit of ensuring immediate 
emancipation, not only to the greatest sinners but 
ever to worms, Тһе two temples on its banks are 
also noted for high miraculous powers, at least, so 
certain scribes tell us. A tank very largely resorted 
to by pilgrims is the Markanda Tank. It is situated 
about half a mile to the north of the temple of Jugan- 
nath and is irregular in shape, being 350 and 335 
feet on the north and south respectively and 542 feet 
and сос feet on the west and east. It is lined 
throughout with stones and its origin is ascribed to 
Krishna, who endowed it with its sin removing 
quality. On its south-west bank isthe Markandeswar 
temple which is in imitation of the famous Lingaraj 
temple at Bhubaneswar and is stated to have been 
built somewhere between the roth and 13th centuries. 
Close to it lies another temple of Shiva. The 
sivagauga Tank attached to the Lokenath temple is 
considered specially sacred and lies about two miles 
from the great temple. The presiding deity is more 
dreaded than Jugannath and an oath on his body or 


holy water is often administered at the Courts at the 
request of the parties. 


The Gate of Heaven. 


Having “done” Jugannath’s famous temple and 


its environs, the sightseer should take the road lead- 
ing to the sea once more, travelling along the southern 
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boundary ofthe town. This road leads one through 
the outskirts of the city until it nears the sea when it 
enters some wooded country, and one is glad, should 
it be the month of June, to take advantage of the 
shade provided. Here might be seen a number of 
religious votaries working out various periods of self- 
inflicted punishment. If selfimmolation no longer 
exists, this cannot be said of this particular form o 
self-torture. Half nude men squat on beds and 
swings of spikes and in one case I saw a woman in 
the same sorry plight. She was clothed in one flimsy 
and, by the way, very dirty garment and seated on a 
wooden platform closely studded with rusty spikes. 
Alongside of her arranged on a blanket were miniature 
figures supposed to represent Jugannath, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra. Inanother case what must at one time 
have been a well set up man swung from the branch of 
a tree ona spike studded platform, his emaciated body 
bearing marks cf his torture. He had made a vow 
many years ago to perform this penance for a period 
of twenty-five years, ten of which had already expired. 
I also remember seeing a man lying spread eagle 
fashion with a large flat stone on his chest and sand 
piled up about his head and face. There is also the 
professional fakir to be seen during festival times— 
he of the withered arm or leg, the overgrown nails 
and matted locks smeared with ochre and—worse. 
Emerging from this museum of suffering one comes 
upon the Swarga Dwara, or Gate of Heaven, said tc 
be so called because it is believed to be the place 
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where the god Brahma came down to consecrate 
the images of king Indradyumma ; of late years the 
precincts of the Swarga Dwara have blossomed into 
a number of 77474175 or shrines containing one or 
other of the gods in the Pantheon. The principal 
image is that of Krishna reclining under the famous 
seven-headed cobra, while from his navel springs 
the four-headed Brahma. On either side sit the 
goddesses Suraswati and Lukshmi and the whole 
group 15 fashioned out of wood and elaborately 
painted.. At the other end of the stretch of sand 
is the Chakra-tirtha where the pilgrims come to 
perform the last rites for their dead. There are 
the remains of a temple here said to have been built 
by the king who constructed the Atharanala Bridge. 
This temple 1s dedicated to Cuvera, or Plutus, and 
1s of interest to the student, as shrinesto this deity 
are rarely seen elsewhere in India. On the north- 
eastern corner of the sandy beach are some sand hills 
and the remains of curious old temples which seem 
to have been submerged by years of sand-drifts. 
One of these is popularly known as 116 5 
cave" from the fact that it 1s the abode of one of the 
many sadZus who infest the town of Jugannath and 
whose only means of ingress and egress to his novel 
dwelling is an opening about twelve inches square 
through which he slips his body. The Christian 
cemetery of Puri is situated near this spot but is 
sparsely inhabited; which speaks well 


| for the 
-salubrious climate of European Puri. 
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The Atharanala Bridge. 

Of other sights of old Puri the Atharanala Bridge 
is perhaps the only one of any interest in as much 
as it dates back to the end of the 13th century and 
is a very good example of pure Hindu architecture. 
It built of ferruginous coloured stone and is attri- 
buted to Raja Kabir Narsinha Deo, the successor of 
Ladgora Narsinha Deo who completed the Black 
Pagoda of which 1 shall deal further on. The 
Hindus in those days, being ignorant of how to 
turn an arcb, substituted the method of laying 
horizontal tiers of stones on Ше piers the опе 
projecting slightly beyond the other in the manner 
of inverted stairs, until they approached near enough 
at the top to sustain a keystone. Тһе bridge has 
eighteen such arches of different sizes, its total 
length being 290 feet and the height of its central 
arch 18 feet. 


The Black Pagoda at Konarak or Konarka. 


As far as the town of Puri is concerned our 
itinerary is complete ; but having come 50 far, it 
would be a pity to leave so interesting a locality 
without a visit to some of the more important places 
im the district. It is true that to thoroughly explore 
these a visit to the head-quarters of Puri of а теге: 
week-end is inadequate, though I think if ıt were 
possible to leave Calcutta on 'Thursday night arriving 
at Puri next morning one at least of the places of 
interest could be seen in comfort. I.refer to the 
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famous Temple of the Sun, or the Black Pagoda, at 
Konarak. The distance from Puri to Konarak is 
24 miles and there is no metalled road, but as the 
journey is performed in.a /a/kr, this is by no means 
a drawback. Several visitors and tourists have made 
this trip, starting from the Sea Side Hotel, the genial 
Proprietress of which is well experienced in catering 
for this journey. She gives you a dinner at 7-30 P.M, 
and providing you with a hamper containing chota 
hazri and an excellent cold tiffin starts you off on 
your Zal/ki journey by то P.M. Three hours of a 
comfortable doze lulled thereto by the soothing 
action of Ше 24/84 and you are at Balighai Däk 
Bungalow where you halt for a couple of hours’ rest 
and then go on right through to Konarak, arriving 
there about 4 or 5 in the morning. Here there is 
another Däk Bungalow, very close to the temple 
where you can rest for a few hours and after your 
ablutions start out to see the Black Pagoda. A 
round of 3 to 4 hours and you return to the Dák 
Bungalow for tiffin, and by 2 РМ. start back for 
Puri arriving in time for dinner at about 8 р.м. 
on Saturday. This allows for a good nights rest, 
the whole of Sunday for dulce Jar niente or a turn 
round the temples, and departure for Calcutta by 
the night train, The late Mr. T, Bloch, while 
Superintendent of the Eastern Circle of the Archzo- 
logical Survey at Puri, furnished Mrs. Clarkson 
with the following note on the journey to Konarak 
for the benefit of visitors, It occupies a Slightly 
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longer period but from Ше point of view of comfort 
IS perhaps better. Mr. Bloch writes :一 ”上 be best 
way to do the journey is the following :—Send your 
servant with bedding, etc., t Balighai Inspection 
Bungalow, about halfway between Puri and 
Konarak. Не ought to leave Puri by bullock-cart 
at II AM and should be provided with provisions 
to prepare :一 

(a) One chota hazri the next morning. 

(b) One cold tiffin to be taken to Konarak, 

(c) One dinner the next evening at Balighai. 

Leave Puri after an early dinner by рай? for 
Balighai Inspection Bungalow. The Palki journey 
occupies about. 2. hours. Start early the next 
morning for Konarak. Distance (from  Balighai 
about 12 miles, Take your cold tiffin with you to 
Konarak ; servant with kit, etc., remains at Balighai, 
There is a very comfortable Inspection Bungalow at 
Konarak ; but no provisions whatever can be had 
there. Reach Konarak at about 9 or то A.M., and 
leave again at about 3 ОТ 4 Р.М. Reach Balighai 
Inspection Bungalow about 6 or 7 P.M. Your servant 
should have dinuer ready for you on arrival. He 
will have to cook it himself as there is no cook or 
khansamah at Balighai. Leave Balighai after dinner 
and reach Puri about 10 PM The Journey 
including a night’s rest at Balighai thus Occupies 
a little over 24 hours of which about 5 or 6 hours are 
allowed fora halt at Konarak. The rate for alki with 
12 bearers for the whole journey is about Rs. 12 or 14. 
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It will be necessary to arrange for two sets of palki 
bearers, one from Puri and the other one from Balı- 
ghai and back. There is no difference in rate on 
account of this arrangement ; only care has to be 
taken that the arrangement in Puri for the bearers 
from Balighai to Konarak and back is made on the 
day before starting from Puri for Balighai and Kona- 
rak.” It will be seen therefore that in either case 
the journey is an easy One and ought not to be 
missed. 

Тһе Temple of the Sun, or what remains of it, lies 
on the north-east of the town of Puri, in a tract, 
which a guide book written in the r4th century calls 
that occupied by the great “sacred sites." These 
have all now disappeared except the sea, the Sun 
Temple and the River Chandrabhaga on the banks 
of which the original temple is supposed to have been 
erected. ‘There ате, as in the case of the Рип 
Temple, quite а number of legends regarding its 
foundation. The most popular of these, however, 
isthat contained in the palm leaf chronicles, and 
recounted by neatly ali the authorities on the subject. 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra gives us quite a picturesque 
ation. of the episode. Briefly, therefore, it 
appears that the handsome Samba, son of Krishna 
by Jamba vati, fell into disfavour with Narada, the 
great Sage of the time, who informed Krishna that 
Samba was more familiar with the 1,600 wives of 85 
father than was altogether good for his constitution. 
Krishna flouted the idea, but the saintly Narada 


transi 
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following up his determination to disgrace the young 
man enticed him by a false message to a tank wherein 
the 1,600 step-mothers " excessively flushed with 
wine” were engaged in the playful pastime of throwing 
water upon one another. They saw Samba and were 
forthwith smitten by his charms. At this critical mo- 
ment the wily Narada led Krishna to the spot, and the 
latter inferring that the sage was right in his state- 
ments, cursed Samba to be afflicted with leprosy. The 
result was that the youth wandered for some time in 
the forest of the Maitres and ultimately inVoking the 
aid of the Sun God was cured of the loathsome 
disease and thereupon built a magnificent temple 
опоо Of the God. There is much more 
detail in the legend which it is hardly necessary to 
recapitulate for the purposes of a compilation of this 
description. It has been asserted that the locale of 
this story was the North-West of India and thence 
it was transplanted to Orissa in order to enhance the 
sanctity of Konarak or to gain for it popular recog- 
nition as the true place where the Sun Worship should 
be performed. Bethisas it may, the fact remains that 
the temple of the Sun gained all the glory that was 
sought for it in its day, as contemporary writers testify ; 
but at the time of these Writings the origina] temple 
of Samba, if it ever did exist, had ceased to be and 
in its place we find a beautiful Structure erected by 
King Langora Narasinha Deo of the Kesari Dynasty 


about 1241, the ruins of Which still remain ; thanks 


to the conservation of the authorities, Before 
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proceeding to a description of the Sun Temple as it 
stands to day, we must hark back to the 15th century 
when the worship of Sooraj Deo was at its zenith. 
What appears to be an accurate description of the 
temple as it stood what time the Chandrabhaga was а 
navigable river and thesands of the ocean had not 
begun their inroads, is to be found in the writings of 





Tur Nar MANDIR OF THE BLACK PAGODA. 
Abul Fazl. He says that " near Jaganath is a Temple 
dedicated io Ше би لت‎ Coste == defrayed by 
twelve years’ revenue of the province. Even those 
whose judgment is critical, and who are difficult to 
d astonished at its sight. The wall 15 
high and 19 thick. It has three portals. 
yas carved upon it the figures of two 
finely designed elephants, each of them carrying a 
man upon its trunk. Dhe western bears sculp- 
turcs of two horsemen with trappings and ornaments 


please, stau 
150 cubits 
The eastern | 
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and an attendant, Тһе northern has two tigers, 
each of which is rampant upon an elephant 
that it has overpowered. In (ront is an octagonal 
column of black stone so yards (?) high. 1 
nine flights of steps are passed, a spacious court 
appears, with a large arch of stone, upon which are 
carved the sun and other planets. Around them 
are a variety of worshippers of every class, each after 
its manner, with bowed heads sitting, standing, 
prostrated, laughing, weeping, lost in а maze, ог 
wrapt in attention, and following these are strange 
animals which never existed but in imagination. It 
Is said that somewhat over 730 years ago, Raja 
Narsing Deo completed this stupendous fabric and 
left this mighty memorial to posterity. Twenty-eight 
temples stand in its vicinity, six before the entrance 
and twenty-two without the enclosure, each of which 
has 115 separate legend.” There are, of course, 
innumerable theories as to the destruction of the 
temple ; and it was held for some time that the tower 
fell in before the temple was consecrated and that 
it was never used for worship. Abul Fazl’s account, 
however, disproves these statements, and a recent 
writer in the person of Mr. Bishen Swarup shows 
clearly that the discovery of a beautifully carved 
Sinhasana, or altar, left no room for doubt as to the 
temple having been at one time a popular place of 
worship and sacrifice. Whether Tantrism with all 
its revolting rites continued there for many years, 
there is nothing to show, but it is highly improbable 
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that in the age of mysticism and witchcraft which 
succeeded Buddhism, those mysterious and revolting 
forms of worship to Shiva and her consort should 
have been overlooked. The grim but magnificent 
pile of ruins which remain, help to recall the most 
vivid pictures of human sacrifice, suttee and other 
lurid rites; and as one wanders through this weird 


wreckage, one remembers Kipling’s forceful lines. 


« We bore the King to his father's place 
Where the tombs of the Sun-born stand 
Where the grey apes swing, and the peacocks preen, 
On fretted pillar and jewelled screen, 
And the wild boarcrouch in the House of the Queen 
On the drift of the desert sand. 


* * 5: ж ж ж 


All night Ше red flame stabbed the sky 
With wavering wind-tossed spears : 

And out of a shattered temple crept 

A woman who veiled her head and wept, 

Aud called on the King—but the great King slept, 
And turned not for her tears. 


* м + ж ж 


The black log crashed above the white: 
The little flames and lean, 
Red as slaughter and blue as steel, 
That whistled and fluttered from head to heel 
Leaped up anew, for they found their meal 
On the heart of the Boondi Queen! 
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Writers of a few centuries ago, such as Stirling, 
Ferguson and even Dr. Rajendralal Mitra saw but 
little of the ruins of the magnificent temple, and by 
1860 the Black Pagoda was practically what the Bap- 
tist Missionaries predicted it would be twelve years 
previously, namely, “а simple heap of stones." Since 
1565 when Kalapahar, the Mahomedan General, 
invaded Orissa and attempted to destroy the Great 
Temple of the Sun its doom was sealed. The in- 
vaders finding their efforts to level the shrine in, vain 
carried away ihe copper Kalasa and Dwaji Owing 
to an injunction of the Shastras that a Shiva Temple 
once desecrated should never be re-consecrated, the 
Sun Temple was left to its fate after’ the Moslem 
onslaught and gradually collapsed, and the sand did 
the rest. During the visits of Stirling and Ferguson 
only a small section of the tower remained, the 
rest having fallen in. A gale іп 1848 completed 
the wreck and only a much dilapidated porch and 
a heap of débris served to remind the traveller 
of the spot where legions of pilgrims had once 
prostrated themselves before a great deity. It was 
not till after 1860 when the beautiful Nine Planet 
architrave of the eastern door fell that the question 
of preserving the memory of the great temple was 
considered. It was then decided to remoye the 
architrave to the Indian Museum at Calcutta, but the 
grant allowed the massıye stone, which measures about 
20° by 4’ by 3’ 9” and weighs about 20 tons, to be 
shifted only a short distance outside the compound 
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wal. In 188r further steps for the preservation 
of the temple were taken under Ше orders of Sir 
S. С. Bayley. But here again the funds were 
insufficient and all that was done was that the figures 
of the elephants, lions and horses which were lying 
near the doorways ‚were re-erected on platforms. 
Again in 1892 another small effort was made and 
the Navagraha stone was carried a few chains 
further. It was not until the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship of Sir John Woodburn that the real work 
of preservation began, and from that time the 
work has progressed steadily until we now have 
the work of a succession of enthusiastic 5 
of the Archaeological Department laid before us. 
The most striking feature of the architecture of 
the Black Pagoda is the aptitude of its builders 
for moving enormous blocks of stone. One of the 
most notable examples of this is the great crowning 
stone of the temple which is 25^ thick and weiglis 
not less than 2,000 tons. Another is that of the 
Gaja Sinha representing а Поп rampant which embel- 
lishes the spire of most Опззап Temples. In the 
case of the Sun Temple this piece of sculpture 
measures 20’ up to the top of Ше lion's head; 
the base being ı5 long and 4’ 7° broad. This 
gigantic figure, which collapsed in 1848, making a 
great hole in the roof of the Jagamohan, 15 com- 
posed of two blocks of stone and had to be lifted to 
a height of 150 above ground where it was fastened 
into the spire. In fact, the whole architecture 
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of the temple ıs massive and gives rise to as much 
speculation as do the Pyramids and the colossal 
figure of the Sphinx. There is ample evidence 
that in the vicinity of Копагак existed a large 
number of flourishing villages ; but there is nota 
stone quarry within 25 miles : and no steatite slabs, 
such as those found in the temple, are procurable 
within So miles. I do not wonder, therefore, that 
to all my inquiries the*reply should; have been 
either total ignorance or an attitude of obscurum 
per obscurius, 

The Black Pago.ia even as its stands to-day is an 
impressive sight. In the words of Mr. Marshall, 
the Director-General of .\tchiwology “There is no 
monument of Hinduism * * that is at once so 
stupendous and so perfectly proportioned as the 
Black Pagoda and none which leaves so deep an 
impression on the memory." In short, we have at 
Копагак the handiwork of artists whose like do not 
exist to-day : of a generation long since gathered into 
the room of the High Priest of the Asuras. 

After an expenditure of almost a lakh of rupees 
Government has laid bare some of the most 
exquisite carving seen in the Kast. The primary 
result of its labours is the design upon which 
the temple was constructed which now appears 
to bethat of a gigantic chariot, the wheels recently 
unearthed being one of the most striking examples of 
carving. Then there are the statues of the Sun 
God carved in relief upon slabs of chlorite and 
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standing over 8^ high. Іп fact, every part of the 
building down to the plinth is a wonderful blending 
of the best styles of Indian Aıt, the frieze on the roof 
of the porch extending over 3,000’ and contain- 
ing at least twice that number of finely carved figures 
many of which are arabesques. It has been found 
necessary to fill the Jagamohan with sand and block 
up the doors with stone, and I believe it is proposed 
to erect some kind of an awning over the structure 
to prevent the rain from percolating into the sand. 





THE BHUBANESWAR TEMPLES. 


Some thirty miles north of Puri and two from 
Bhubaneswar station are situated as fine a group of 
temples as can be found in Orissa ; ın fact, from tbe 
historical and architectural points of view, Bhubanes- 
war is one of the most interesting places in India. 
There are over a hundred temples and twenty tanks 
still in existence. The most important of the 
former is the great Lingaraj Temple of Bhubaneswar, 
known also as Krittivasa or Tribhubaneswar. It covers 
an area of four and a half acres and is surrounded by a 
laterite wall 520 feet by 465 feet. As in the case of 
the Jugannath Temple, the main gate 15 guarded by 
two lions. It is very broad and'capped by a high 
pyramid. In the courtyard there are about seventy 
other temples, though, unlike the Puri temples, many 
of these are almost as big as Bhubaneswar itself. All 
of them are elaborately decorated and the whole effect 
is extremely picturesque. The main temple has four 
chambers and differs little from other fanes in the 
district. As the Bhubaneswar Temple is in daily use, 


пә non-Hindu is permitted to enter. Outside the 
are a number of other temples 


enclosure, however, ! 
and which are architecturally 


which can be entered 
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equal to Ше greater temple. In fact, Ше carving 
in some of these is really exquisite, and among 
others the beautiful temples of Rajaranı and Muk- 
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The former is most delicately 
free from suggestive repr,- 
to Konarak and other Orissan 


teswar call for notice. 
carved and singularly 
sentations so conmon 
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temples. Mukteswar is also a very fine example of 
the sculptor’s handiwork. Two elaborately sculptured 
columns support a graceful archway while, unlike 
other Orissan temples, the ceiling of the porch is 
richly carved and is undoubtedly one of the finest bits 
of workmanship in the whole group ofshrines, The 
oldest existing temple at Bhubaneswar, and probably 
in the whole of Orissa, is Parasurameswar which in 
many respects resembles the Papanath and Lokeswar 
temples in the Bombay Presidency, which were built 
in the 8th century. АП the temples at Dhubaneswar 
are stated to have been built between the 9th and 
12th centuries and are of the best style of Orissan art. 
In addition to the wonderful temples, Bhubaneswar 
possesses seven remarkable tanks. ‘The largest of 
these is the Vindusagar Tank, which is supposed 
to have been excavated by King Varäha Kesari. 
It is 1,300 feet by 700 feet and has a depth of 8 feet 
of water. Тһе stone embankments have fallen away 
in many places and there is an Island in the middle 
measuring about roo square feet upon which is a 
small temple. "The water of this tank is considered 
to be particularly sacred and it is made use of by 
the pilgrims and inhabitants, 


Asoka's Rock E dicts. 


The vicinity of Bhubaneswar 
ing relics of a past civilisation. 
locality of this temple City 


abounds in interest- 
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some distant age the scene of thriving prosperity. 
Within a radius of five miles we have inscriptions 
cut in solid rock and ascribed to Asoka; the oldest 
carving of an elephant in India, and innumerable 
rock caves, replicas of the friezes on some of which: 
have found a place in the Indian Museum. Then 
it is asserted, not without reasonable conviction, that 
the lost city of Tosali, identified with the Dosara of 
Ptolemy’s map, and the Desarene of the Periplus 
stood somewhere in this vicinity, although no trace 
of this famous town of the Mayadhi King has yet 
been found ; owing, probably, to the physical features 
of the country having changed during the last two 
thousand odd years. 

The most interesting of these relics are un- 
doubtedly the Rock Edicts of Asoka, which are to 
be found near tue village of Dhauli, about 4 miles 
south-west of Bhubaneswar on the bank of the 
Daya river. A face of rock 15 feet long by то fect 
high has been polished on the side of the northern 
range of low hills that run parallel to one another 
and deeply cut into this rock are inscriptions divided 
into four tablets and ascribed to Asoka the famous 
King of Magadha. ‘There are fourteen general 
edicts of Asoka; these have been found in five other 
places in India and a fragment of edict уш at Sopara 
near Bombay. The Dhauli stone, however, contains 
only eleven edicts, 11, 12 and із having been 
omitted but incorporated 1n the others. In addi- 
tion, the Dhauli stone has two special edicts, the 
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only other place where the latter have been in- 
scribed being Jagada in Ganjam District. Certain 
of the general edicts mention the Hellenistic Kings 
of Syria, Egypt, Cyrene, Macedonia and Epirus, vz., 
Antiochos, Ptolemy, Majas, Theos, Alexander, Phila. 
delphias and Antigonos Gonatas, all of whom flour- 
Ished 258 years before Christ; so that, allowing for 
a period between diction and actual inscription, the 
date of the Dhauli edicts might be put down as 256 
Б.С. 

These edicts which were originally discovered by 
Lieutenant Kittoe in 1837 and translated by that 
erudite Orientalist, James Prinsep, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1838, display a 
liberalism of thought quite unique in an age when 
religious toleration was an unknown quantity, The 
main principles inculcated by the inscriptions are 
dhamma, which consists of obedience to parents, 
liberality to friends, acquaintances, relatives, Brah- 
mans and ascetics, respect for the sanctity of life 
and avoidance of extravagance and violence of 
language, and religious toleration throughout the 
extensive dominions of Asoka or “ King Piyadasi.” 
To quote Mr. O Maliey's summary of the edicts :— 
Edict I forbids the Slaughter of animals in the 
capital and His Majesty’s own kitchen. Edict II 
declares that healing herbs for men an 
and trees and wells for their comfort h 
provided. Edict III directs the lieges and 
the King to repair to the general assembly 
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years for proclaiming dhamma. Edict ТУ points 
out that the King has practised dAamma and has 
been encouraging it among his people. Edict V 
declares that censors have been appointed for the 
furtherance of dhamma. Edict VI says that the 
King has made certain arrangements for the prompt 
dispatch of public business. Edict VII recognises 
the infirm nature of man and recommends certain 
virtues. Edict VIII points out that the King, instead 
of going out on pleasure tours, went out on tours of 
piety. Edict IX condemns many ceremonies as 
corrupt and worthless, and commands dhamma as 
the true ceremonial, Edict X deprecates the ordi- 
nary Ideas of glory and renown, and suggests that all 
should try to be freed from sin for the sake of the 
hereafter. Edict XIV forms the epilogue treating of 
the form and nature of the damna edicts. Special 
Edict 1 directs the King's officers to see that moral 
rule is observed, that unwarranted imprisonment, 
torture and acts of violence are stopped and that the 
officers themselves do not become indolent in their 
duty. Special Edict II directs the officers to. con- 
vince the border tribes that the King bears them 
good-will and wishes them to practise @hamma, and 
expects to be well served by the officers themselves." 

A terrace about 15 feet square runs along the 
top of the stone wherein the inscriptions are en- 
eraved. On the right side of this 15 the figure of an 
elephant very well carved; and, if of the same age 
as the edicts, is one of the oldest carvings in India. 
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The terrace bears evidence of having at one time 
been canopied, the structure having long since 
fallen away from the emblem of Gautama Buddha. 


The Khandagiri and Udaigiri Caves. 


Three miles North-West of Bhubaneswar lies a 
long low hill with three peaks, the highest being 
Khandagiri, 123 feet; the next being Udaigiri, 110 
feet, and the last Nilgiri or the blue hill. Not fewer 
than sixty-six caves honeycomb this range. Forty- 
four of these caves are іп Udaigiri, то in Khandagiri 
and 3 in Nilgiri. These caves, which are stated to 
have been excavated between the 3rd and 15% 
Centuries B.C., are the most interesting in Eastern 
India, and ever since their discovery by Mr. Stirling 
іп; 1824 have formed subjects of interest for Anti- 
quarians and  Orientalists. The carvings and 
pilasters in the larger caves are treated with a con- 
siderable amount of care and may be ascribed to 
Jaina monks and artisans. Some of the caves have 
verandahs embellished with representations of 
domestic and religious life, while the entrances of 
others have been fashioned to represent the heads 
of animals and serpents. The tiger cave, in parti- 
cular, is an interesting example of the former, the 
entrance forming the gaping mouth of the king of 
Indian beasts. The biggest caveis the Rani Gumpha 
or Queen’s Palace. It has long suites of rooms. 
extensive rows of pillars and the bas 


-reliefs and 
carvings are elaborate ; 


but though vigorous in 
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design are rude and nothing to compare with the 
delicate work on the Bhubaneswar temples. The 
dimensions ofthe caves vary from 3 feet square to 
6o feet by 28 feet hut the height is never more than 
9 feet; indeed the majority of cells are rarely above 
3 feet 6 inches high. Nevertheless they are impor- 
tant and well worth seeing; the  friezes being 
thoughtfully worked and forming in many cases 
connected scenes. 


The Chilka Lakes. 


One of the most pleasant excursions in the Puri 
District is to the picturesque Chilka Lake, the South- 
West boundary of Puri. Itisa shallow inland sea 
and is separated from the Ocean byalong narrow 
strip of sandy soil pierced by an inlet, through which 
the sea rushes in, making tlie Lake, during the months 
of December and June, a salt water gulf. Once the 
rains set. in, however, the fresh water from the rivers 
debouching into the Chilka force the sea water out 
and once again it becomes a fresh water lake, and 
during the cold season abounds with water-fowl of all 
descriptions, the duck shooting being ideal. The 
Chilka Lake covers an area of from 344 10 450 
square miles according to the season of the year and 
the average depth rarely exceeds 6 feet; so that 
punting is particularly easy. Walled in by lofty 
hills on the South-West and on the South hy 
the hilly watershed which forms the frontier 
between Orissa and Madras, the lake presents. 
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a wonderfully picturesque sight and is certainly well 
worth a visit in the cold weather. The Benpal-Nag- 
pur Railway runs down as far as Rhamba and the 
sportsman can find good accommodation at the 
Inspection Bungalow. If at Puri it is necessary to 
take the train to Khurda Road and from there the 
Madras Mail to Rhamba. Big game, such as bear, 
can be had at the Chitrakot Hill, which is a few miles 


from the lake and commands a most beautiful view 
of the Chilka. 
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